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Provoking Enmity and War. 

One of the most insidious of the evils of large 
armies and strong navies, or of small ones which are 
ambitious and growing, is that they tend directly to 
provoke international dislike and friction, and thus 
to bring on war. This is often denied, but without 
any show of reason. It is asserted with the utmost 
assurance that armaments are a means of peace, not a 
provocative of war ; that strength — military strength 
— and peace go together. Other nations, it is as- 
serted, will respect the " strong " nation, and be afraid 
to attack it. This is superficially a very plausible 
and taking sentiment. 

The argument of history is, however, entirely 
against this view. Every nation that has made it- 
self a strong military power has shown itself more or 
less insolent, has aroused other nations against it, 
and finally got involved in war. It is the strong na- 
tions that have fought, and filled the world with 
blood and terror. The purely self-defensive element 
in armaments has always in large vigorous nations 
been overborne by the warlike, aggressive elements. 



It would be so in the case of small nations, if they 
were not overshadowed by great powers. 

Every modern European power has claimed that 
its armament was for self-defense alone, and therefore 
for purposes of peace. But everybody outside of 
each of these powers knows that this claim is false 
in the case of every one of them. Each of these great 
military powers, by reason of its threatening offen- 
siveness, as well as because of the mere fact of its 
extensive arming, has aroused the fear, jealousy and 
hatred of the others, and Europe has been on the 
verge of a many-sided war for a quarter of a century. 
Fear and opportunistic political combinations have 
so far prevented actual hostilities, — except against 
weak peoples, — but everybody believes that, unless 
other influences prove strong enough to prevent it, 
war is certain to come sooner or later. 

Besides the inevitable provocation of their mere 
existence, the principle reason why armaments tend 
directly to war, rather than to peace, is the wish of 
the men in charge of them to practice at their busi- 
ness, to see how the machine will work, and to pro- 
mote their personal interests. It cannot be otherwise. 
These men must be reckoned a part of the armaments, 
just as much as the regiments, the Krupp guns and 
the steel-clad battleships. If the armaments them- 
selves had no tendency to provoke hostility and to 
break peace, the leaders of them would do it. They 
do not want peace ; they want fighting, and promo- 
tion, and glory. They talk of peace while war is in 
their hearts. 

Count von Waldersee has given us a recent illus- 
tration of one of the ways in which this principle 
works. His conduct has shown that he did not mean 
to come back from China without something to show 
for his position as commander-in-chief. He meant to ' 
have some fighting, whether there was any need of 
it or not. His punitive expeditions have for the 
most part had no other ground than this, except per- 
haps that of angering China into open war and thus 
making way for conquest. There is no doubt that 
a good deal of the butchery in China, by the allied 
troops, came from the desire of the soldiers to try the 
terrific power of the new instruments, which for so 
many years they have been taught to handle. In 
every part of them, armaments make for war and 
enmity, not for concord and peace. 

The time will come, as certainly as fate, unless 
other forces countervail, when the powers armed to 



